THE  COUNTRY  AND   ITS   POPULATION

bread. When mills driven by a waterfall took the place of the
hand-mill, as happened before the close of the Roman Empire,
the water-mill, which was now a necessary appendage of every
great estate, became one of the characteristic features of the French
country-side, and the miller was a person of importance in the
village.

In the south the ploughing necessary for the cultivation of corn
was still carried out by means of the little whcclless plough or
araire (aratrum) of the Mediterranean lands, but in the heavy soil
of northern France the wheeled plough with a ploughshare or
coulter (French, coultre) for turning up the earth soon came to be
employed.

While the flocks in the warmer regions consisted chiefly of sheep
and goats, the Gauls preferred to breed cows and, above all, pigs,
the flesh of which latter was to remain up to the nineteenth century
the only meat eaten by the country population, It was from Gaul
that Rome learnt the use of hams and of the products of the pig,
In the Mediterranean lands cooking was done with oil, as it still
is in Provence, but Gaul used for preference butter and lard.

While the Mediterranean peoples dressed in pieces of stuff,
floating or draped, in Gaul the costume of men was adapted to
the form of the body; it consisted of two garments, one of which
covered the body from the neck down to the legs and has come
down to our day in the form of the peasant's blouse, or smock.
The other garment, which covered the whole of the lower part of
the body, was known by the name of braces (braies, or breeches),
which lasted down to the nineteenth century in the country
districts. (The Romans, who were unfamiliar with this garment,
gave the name ofGallia braccata to the land beyond the Alps which
is now France.) While the Mediterranean peoples wore sandals,
the Gauls wore wooden shoes, the use of which has been handed
down in the sabots that still seem a characteristic feature of French
life to the northern peoples.

The religion of the Gauls is but little known to us, and only
from a few sculptured representations of their divinities, accom-
panied by inscriptions giving their name, all dating from the period
of Roman domination. We can find in them no cult common to
the whole of Gaul Of the divinities whose names are known to us,
the most extensively worshipped seems to have been Teutates,
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